irst They Came for the Homeless 
(FTCftH) is a group of unhoused 
people who have organized our- 
selves on the streets of Berkeley 
both for mutual support and to promote a 
political message regarding homelessness, 
homeless people, income inequality and 
the privatization of the commons in the 
United States. 


Wuat Does THE NAME MEAN? 


The Niemoller quotation that begins 
‘First they came for the...’ is the origin. 

Unhoused people in the United States 
have become some of the most oppressed 
people in the country. Old laws exist and 
new ones keep being proposed restricting 
their right to sleep, to sit, to be sheltered 
from the rain and cold, to receive food, to 
congregate, to hold onto any possessions 
not on their person, even to exist. 

On a good day, they. are told to “move 
along” by the local police; on a bad one 
their meager belongings are confiscated or 
destroyed and they are ticketed or arrest- 
ed. Thus criminalized, their ability to uti- 
lize social services or get into available 
housing can be nullified. 

The reference to Martin Niemoller is 
not meant to suggest that the oppression 
of the homeless in the United States is 
comparable to the suffering and execution 
of tens of millions at the hands of the 
Nazis. But it is meant to make people 
think about what happens when we avert 
our eyes, when we refuse to recognize 
what is happening to people who are liter- 
ally our neighbors. 

In the most bountiful country on Earth, 
we have literally chosen not to figure out 
how to provide the most rudimentary 
shelter for some half a million people — 
and then we criminalize the actions of 
those unsheltered that result from this 
decision! This because “there is no one 
left to speak [for the homeless].” 


Wuart Is Our GROUP’S ORIGIN? 


First They Came for the Homeless coa- 
lesced in 2011 and first organized in 
Berkeley in the spring of 2014 when we led 
an ongoing protest and boycott in front of 
Staples against the privatization of the Post 
Office. Staples was at that time engaged in 
negotiations to take over much Postal 
Service functionality at their stores, paying 
employees minimum wages with no job 
security instead of as workers being paid a 
living wage with a union to support them as 
Postal Service employees. 

When the sale of the downtown 
Berkeley Post Office was announced in the 
fall of 2014, FT'CftH moved our protest 
encampment to the exterior of the Allston 
Street property, providing a daily reminder 
to thousands of Berkeley residents of the 
impending sale and the plight of homeless 
people in Berkeley. With support from the 
Berkeley Post Office Defenders we estab- 
lished an information booth, a Community 
Drop Box, a small library, and a 
Community Garden on the grounds. 

We remained at the Post Office for 17 
months until being evicted by force by 
Postal Police in the spring of 2016. It 
would not be amiss to say that First They 


First They Came 


- 


“HOMELESS” A beautiful multicolored banner greets visitors to the encampment set up during the Poor tenn. | 


Lutheran Pastor Martin Niemoller’s poem at the Holocaust Memorial in Boston. “First they came for the Communists, and I 
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didn’t speak up because I wasn’t a Communist. Then they came for the Jews, and I didn’t speak up because I wasn’t a Jew. 
Then they came for the trade unionists and I didn’t speak up because I wasn’t a unionist. Then they came for the Catholics 
and I didn’t speak up because I was a Protestant. Then they came for me, and by that time no one was left to speak up.” 


Came for the Homeless played a signifi- 
cant role in preventing the sale of our Post 
Office — the downtown Berkeley Post 
Office has still not been sold and is tech- 
nically not currently for sale, according to 
the Postal Service. 

In late fall of 2015, First They Came 
for the Homeless set up Liberty City on 
the grounds of Old City Hall in special 
protest against anti-homeless ordinances 
being, considered by Berkeley’s City 
Council. In October 2016, in partnership 
with the Disabled People Outside Project, 
we began our current set of protest 


encampments, the “Poor Tour.” 


Wuat ARE WE PROTESTING? 


In general, we are protesting the treat- 
ment of homeless people in the U.S. In 
particular, we are protesting the treatment 
of homeless people by the City of 
Berkeley, and the lack of housing for the 
homeless in the Bay Area. 

We have criticized ambiguous regula- 


tions and procedures at the Hub, 


Berkeley’s centralized intake center for 
homeless services, which fail to help 
those in desperate need. We’ve criticized 
the lack of attempts to provide alternative 


housing by the City, despite the declara- 
tion of a shelter crisis. 

First They Came for the Homeless has 
criticized the treatment of homeless peo- 
ple on the streets of Berkeley by police, 
and the lack of sufficient mental health 
capacity to help those on the street who 
are subject to mental illness. We are espe- 
cially critical of the confiscation and fre- 
quent destruction of the belongings of the 
homeless, including such things as identi- 
fication and heirlooms. We’ve criticized 
the building of large numbers of apart- 


See First They Came for Homeless page 6 
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Solidarity with the Cold, Wet, Sick, Disabled and Alone ce 


We all agreed we had to keep 
going forward, for all the dis- 
abled people out there: The 
Cold, Wet, Sick, Injured, 
Disabled. The Alone. 


by Daniel McMullan 


“Whe protest that evolved into this 


winter’s Poor Tour began at the 

Starbucks on Shattuck Avenue in 
Berkeley, where I had gone looking for 
Mike Zint to talk about what I had seen 
going wrong with homeless services. 

We both had many of the same con- 
cerns, especially about The Hub, the cen- 
tralized intake center for homeless people 
operated by Berkeley Food and Housing 
Project. I asked him if he was up for a 
protest. I called our protest “Snubbed By 
The Hub.” It became quite an eye-opener. 

In September, we began noticing that 
disabled and poor people seeking any kind 
of assistance at The Hub, no matter their 
condition, were routinely refused any kind 
of help. It was shocking and sobering, even 
for many of us who have been involved 
with this issue for many years. 

The human costs of this neglect includ- 
ed the death of a homeless man on a 
downtown sidewalk where he was a well- 
known sight — and how long he lay dead 
before anyone even noticed. © 

It was the shocking refusal of any kind 


of help for a disabled woman and her ~ 


impossible predicament trying to survive 
on the streets with her electric wheelchair 
and little dog. That was the last straw for 
me with a system that was failing to help 
anyone not blessed with great wealth. 

People were falling — or being pushed 
— into more and more troubled waters. 
Something had to be done. The regular 
channels I had used for years were gone. 
People who should care were flippant, 
calloused, dismissive. 

But I have an old remedy for that. It 
got me off the streets 20 years ago, and 
many others since. The old sleep-out 
protest has never failed to get action if 
you are dedicated. 

From October 4 through October 10, a 
coalition of people and groups came 
together, including the Disabled People 
Outside Project, First They Came For The 
Homeless, and Consider The Homeless. 
We joined in protest outside The Hub and 
were in a great position to see the treat- 
ment given to some of the most at-risk 
and struggling people imaginable. 

I have written in Street Spirit before 
about disabled people actually falling at the 
feet of the campers and organizers after 
being told they could not be helped, or 
being told by the agency they needed to 
have more “paperwork” to qualify for aid. 

By the time the police came after us in 
the pre-dawn hours of Monday, October 
10, we had all agreed that we had to keep 
going forward. Not only for our campers 
and people we had taken in to help, but 
for all the disabled people out there: The 
Cold, Wet, Sick, Injured, Disabled. 

The Alone. 

For years I have been talking about a 
POOR TOUR — an action that kept com- 
ing up in my mind, like a concert T-shirt 
from my youth. The poor would go on 
tour, like a band. And there would be this 
T-shirt with the tour stops: October 4-10: 
City Hall. October 10-12: Downtown 
Berkeley Association (2 nites only!). 
October 12-26: Adeline Island. (I refer to 
our actual tour stops here.) 

“The Poor Tour: Bringing the 
Homeless Issue to Every Neighborhood in 
Berkeley!” And there are many, many 
more stops along the way, including both 


With only scant resources, the Poor Tour helped sick and disabled homeless people that the city has neglec 


Berkeley officials could not find it in their hearts to find some way of dealing with home- 
less people that wasn’t punitive. They couldn’t understand the horror of being severely 
disabled and homeless and that shelters are in no way accessible. 


the South and North side of City Hall 
(SOLD OUT), the Gourmet Ghetto and 
“Back to Arnieville.” That is how it 
played out in my mind — and pretty 
much how it has played out in reality. 

Along the way, I think we had a huge 
impact on the progressive ticket for 
Mayor and City Council in Berkeley and 
got a lot of help for people that wouldn’t 
otherwise have been helped. 


I also resigned my City Commission 


seat after a new progressive City Council 
couldn’t even muster the courage to at 
least “let the City Manager publicly 
know’ that it is the expressed desire of the 
City Council that the Disabled and 
Homeless not be attacked and have their 
belongings taken from them in the middle 
of the night any longer. 

For the next two-plus months, we 
moved on from camp to camp because of 
police orders and raids. Fifteen separate 
camps were all memorialized by the City 
of Berkeley with green, sometimes gray, 
sometimes orange plastic fencing — sup- 
posedly to keep out further camping. 

Plastic fencing was everywhere, sec- 
tioning off whole swaths of the town in 
ugly. It ended up illustrating the City poli- 
cy of “you’re not welcome anywhere.” 

Some of the police actions were 
designed to take everything the folks out 
there had: blankets, sleeping bags, tents, 
medications, heaters, stoves, clothing. On 
six occasions they did this — took every- 
thing, even clothing. 

What we could get back was broken 
beyond repair. We bought and re-bought 
tents constantly. I completely depleted an 
emergency stockpile of tents, lanterns and 
pop-ups that I amassed at the suggestion of 
the late Gina Sasso, executive director of 
Easy Does It. We figured that in a serious 
earthquake, the whole town might be dis- 
abled and we would need these things. A 
lot of it had been used on other protests and 
it was never confiscated or broken. 

We seemed so close so many times, 
but Berkeley officials could not find it in 
their hearts to find some way of dealing 
with homeless people that wasn’t puni- 
tive. They couldn’t understand the horror 
of being severely disabled and homeless 


_ and how shelters are in no way accessible. 


‘The council did pass some things that 
were helpful to a few, but nothing that 
matched the high talk of “Making home- 


lessness our number one priority!” 


But what I really heard loud and clear 


was this: “The homeless do not deserve 
nor can they be trusted with privacy.” 

I got a letter from one of our local 
politicians who asked, “Why does it have 
to be a camp, why can’t we bring it 
inside?” Of course, what they ‘envision 
and offer is a big, temporary room full of 
cots, a warehouse. 

So I answered. The problem with hav- 
ing it inside, is privacy. Privacy is essen- 
tial to mental health. Privacy is what dri- 
ves people out to the landfill, under the 
freeway, and to work every day. 

Finding an indoor place that offered peo- 
ple their own “space” would take years and 
we would probably have to build it our- 
selves. That is something I.can get behind. 
Would love to get behind. But we need 
something now as a stopgap. And itis a gap 
people are falling into today. | 

What is the reason for not supporting 
such an elegant, lifesaving solution? And 
one so easily obtained? 

I had a lot of high hopes for this one. 
There were some great victories and fun 
times. But they weren’t to last. 

Battle fatigue settled in on people and 
grumbling ensued. You really can’t blame 
people but some of the accusations and 
disharmony hurt. I know it hurt me. I put 
a lot into this. I do it because I have suf- 
fered out here myself and I can’t stand to 
think of others going through it — period. 

After Mike Zint of First They Came 
For The Homeless became sick and went 
into the hospital, the camp gave rise to a 
couple of personalities more transfixed by 
who was “Running Things” and not on 
where we were going. It made it hard for 
me to keep to my original vision: and I 
spent more time trying to fix misfires that 
happened when I wasn’t around. 

At least I was able to get the camp into 
the heart of the “Gourmet Ghetto” on 
Berkeley’s Northside and then back to the 
spot where I had a great disabled housing 
protest in 2010. But the long haul left peo- 


ple frayed and tired. 

Then it became easy for some to forget 
why we were out there and begin resent- 
ing me for trying to stay on message. My 
presence was pretty much rejected and I 
have decided to move on to the “what can 
we really get out of this” stage. 

Out of loyalty, I was planning to make 
sure all the campers got some kind of hous- 
ing. But I can’t work with something that 
has become unworkable. But I will do what 
I can for those most in need. Humans... We 
all are so damn ... human. 

Today, Katy and I went up to People’s 
Park. I had heard through the vine that the 
Hateman (in his 80s now) had not weath- 
ered the storm well. When I got there, I 
found him by the bathrooms. He had been 


in there using the hand dryer to keep 


warm. He was in horrible shape and I had 
to hide my emotions. He told me he could 
hardly breathe. 

He went to the hospital last week in 
respiratory distress after there was a toxic 
gas release from the Richmond Chevron 
Refinery not far from here. The doctor 
told him the emergency room had been 
full all day with lung ailments. 

All his stuff was wet. LIM Innovations, 
the people that make my prosthetic leg, 
had donated some blankets and clothes to 
my cause. He has.a-lot of pride and 
wouldn’t take any clothes, but I snuck a 
jacket and pants in with a comforter and 
blanket. Then I slowly walked back with 
him towards his spot in the Park. 

Winded after only 30 yards or so, we 
sat down on a bench — he on the plastic 
bag of stuff, and me getting my ass wet on 
the freezing cold, wooden bench. 

He caught his wind and told me his 
harrowing tale and I smiled, as he absent- 
ly put on the jacket that I slipped between 
the blankets. Then he made me take back 
the pants. . 

I know my old friend well. 

“That should keep you.warm,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Knock, knock, 
knock.” 

“Ciao Hate,” I said. Our old parting 
routine... “Ciao,” he answered. 

I walked away wondering for the first 
time if I would ever see him again. 
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New Mayor’s First 29 Days: Still Sweep 


This is not camping, as 
Mayor Arreguin claims: it is 
survival. We need more voic- 
es to stand against the crimi- 
nalization of poverty. 


by Carol Denney 


An excerpt from newly elected 
Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin’s “First 
29 Days” progress report: 

“Regarding the ‘First They Came for 
the Homeless’ Encampment: 

“I have received many emails from 
neighbors throughout Berkeley regarding 
the ongoing protest tent encampment 
which has moved throughout Berkeley. 
These encampments have not been sanc- 
tioned by the City and staff have taken 
enforcement action based on complaints 
from residents. Camping on public proper- 


ty, including medians, is illegal under the 


Berkeley Municipal Code. City staff can 
take complaint driven enforcement action 
regarding any violations of the Municipal 
‘Code. Unlike other cities, Berkeley’s 
Charter does not give the Mayor executive 
authority to hire or direct staff. As Mayor, 
my role is to shape city policy and work 
with the City Manager to implement city 
policies and initiatives. I do not alone have 
the unilateral power to direct staff to 


- enforce, or not enforce, violations of the 


Berkeley Municipal Code...” 


So, is the Berkeley mayor just a helpless 
pawn in a larger political game played by a 
city staff hoping to thwart his objectives 
and court losing their jobs? Are they a 
bunch of evil people hoping to snatch blan- 
kets from the poor because it’s such great 
sport on a cold winter night? 

Berkeley’s new mayor, Jesse Arreguin, 
has issued a self-congratulatory “progress 
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Before the election, mayoral candidate Jesse Arreguin (left) talked with key organizers Mike Zint (center) and Mike Lee (right). 


report” claiming that the city manager is 
impervious to his direction. It’s true that 
Berkeley has a strong city manager form 
of government, but there are lots of things 
Arreguin can do, both as mayor and as a 
citizen, especially under the emergency 
housing crisis declaration which the 
Berkeley City Council (under Mayor Tom 
Bates) passed last January. 

The City Council, under Mayor 
Arreguin, at its first meeting on Dec. 12, 
2016, had language stopping the homeless 
Sweeps removed from a lengthy proposal 
doubling shelter space, among other 


things. Apparently somebody realized 
they only had four votes since District 7 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington inex- 
plicably pulled his vote away. 

They wanted to look unified at their 
first meeting, and the proposal still had 
some good stuff. Calling Worthington to 


express dismay about this (510-981-7170) 


is a good idea, but building wider support 
to stop the homeless raids and accept that 
we need immediate housing and several 
campgrounds is key, since people have 
concerns about people setting up tents all 
over the city anywhere they like, which is 


pretty much the state of things anyway. 


And which is legal, absent alternatives, 


under many readings of the law. This is 
not camping, as Mayor Arreguin’s state- 
ment claims. It is survival. 

The answer is having immediate emer- 
gency housing within Berkeley city limits, 
as well as sanctioned camping areas with 
portapotties, laundry facilities, garbage col- 
lection, etc., without which complaints are 
almost inevitable. The homeless people I 
know are not only better organized than 


See Mayor’s First 29 Days page 10 


Eyewitness Report of Police Raid on Encampment 


by Shane Brodie 


n a Tuesday night in late 

December, after meditation at 

my temple, J walked over to the 

Homeless Protest encampment 
near Berkeley Bowl, located on the grassy 
median. A spokesperson gave me one of 
the eviction notices from the police and said 
they thought the police would be coming 
between 4 and 6 a:m. on Wednesday morn- 
ing. They said the police like to roust them 
in the dark as they are sleeping. 


The Berkeley Police Department has 
raided homeless. encampments and 
protests like this several times in the last 
few weeks. Many local citizens keep 
donating blankets and tents to replace the 
gear that the police throw away. 

Is Berkeley a progressive city or is this 


just hype? I like to think so, but actions of | 


the police department and City Hall speak 
much louder than words. Together as a 


community we need to stop this cycle of. 


cruelty toward our homeless and vulnera- 
ble neighbors. What we are doing is inad- 
equate, often inappropriate, and it perpet- 
uates suffering. 

I asked the protesters what they wanted 
supporters to do. They said to please 
emphasize to the police that it’s a protest 
and they have a right to be there, and that 
there are no sanitation problems. They 
also asked for people to just be there to 
witness and to help ensure that the police 
don’t hurt the protesters. 

I noticed that the protesters were very 
friendly and congenial to one another and 
they were warming a dinner of beans and 


tortillas for each other over small camp 
stoves. There were three portapotties 
(donated by Friends of Adeline Street 
community group). It was very clean and 
uncluttered, and I counted four wheelchair 
users nearby. 

I came back to the encampment at about 
4:15 a.m. I walked around to keep warm 
and saw police, parking, and park mainte- 
nance vehicles lining the side streets. They 
decided to quickly surround the median and 
to block off Adeline Street at about 5 a.m. 

There were 30 or so police officers plus 
about as many vehicles — heavy-duty 
trucks, cruisers, undercover vehicles. About 
20 park maintenance and parking enforce- 
ment workers also helped the police. They 
put a line of police tape around the whole 
area and no one supporting the protesters 
was allowed through, not even lawyers, 
reporters or photojournalists, who are legal- 
ly guaranteed this right, and argued with the 
police about it. 

The police threw away the protest sig- 
nage first. Several protesters were arrested 
immediately and without any provocation. 
Most people had all their belongings con- 
fiscated and bagged to be thrown away 
(tents, personal objects, sleeping bags, 
clothes, etc.). A few people packed up 
their gear and placed it on the sidewalk 
near Berkeley Bowl. A couple of tents 
plus the contents were lifted by the police 
and placed on the sidewalk. 

It was unclear why some people were 
arrested and some personal belongings 
were confiscated and thrown away — and 
some were not. I talked to a private 
lawyer of someone who was arrested; her 


client didn’t have a warrant and she want- 
ed to know what the charges were. The 
police wouldn’t tell the lawyer the charges 
and she couldn’t even talk with her client 
who was isolated in a windowless van. 

National Lawyers Guild representa- 
tives and several people with cameras and 
cellphones kept walking the perimeter. An 
older and very feisty Black woman with a 
walker (from Harriet Tubman Terrace) 
came out and argued with the police that 
the people havea right to stay and 
nowhere to go. One woman who was rid- 
ing her bike to work kept me company for 
a while and kept shouting at the police 
that what they were doing was shameful 
and to have a Merry Christmas. 

A police officer lied to us and said that 


. people would be offered.shelter beds 


downtown, but I know there are few beds 
available, because I volunteer at the men’s 
shelter. The statistics that the City of 
Berkeley loves to cite about available 
beds on any given night are very skewed. 

Many of these folks require much more 
care than those shelters provide and some 
of them have been 86’ed for mental health 
problems (or other medical problems such 
as addiction) that are not appropriately 
accommodated or they can’t even get in 
because they have dogs. 

After I mentioned some of this, the 
police officer lied again and said they 
were going to be taken to a special place 
they are setting up in West Berkeley. I 
later asked a representative at Berkeley 
Food and Housing Project about this “new 
shelter” and he had no idea what I was 
talking about. 


I left at about 6:15 a.m. and the police 
were standing around in clumps at that 
point. They’d been doing a lot of video- 
taping of their interactions and of 
bystanders like myself. The park workers 
were erecting a fence around the grassy 
median when I left. 

The next night I scrambled around and 
asked for donations from friends and went 
to a thrift store and bought two quilts, two 
bedspreads, and two sleeping bags. I 
drove around and I found a group of folks 
who needed them — two women and 
three men who were sitting near City Hall 
and keeping each others’ spirits up. 

The sun had already set and they only 
had the clothes on their backs and were 
quite happy to get something to cover up 
with on this cold evening. The thicker 
sleeping bag went to an elderly man who 
is very ill and was slumped over and not 
speaking. 

The Bay Area has an ugly legacy of 
dealing with indigent, disabled, and poor 
people. San Francisco was the first city to 
pass “Ugly Laws” during the Civil War. 
The wounds that soldiers had suffered in 
war had to be covered from sight and they 
couldn’t beg, even though they had no 
other way of providing for themselves. 

The implementation of these laws, 
which were mimicked across the country, 


‘meant that you couldn’t be a disabled per- 


son out in public back then. The avid sup- 
port for these laws and their century-long 
usage and enforcement was aligned with 
the rise in eugenics here in the United 
States. We are still living with that legacy. 
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Oakland Holds Town Hall Meeting on Displacement 


When homeless people are 
left out of Oakland’s Town 
Hall Meeting, their ongoing 
suffering becomes invisible. 


by Wanda Sabir 


t’s the stories one doesn’t hear that 

remain with you long after the lights 

are turned out, the building closes and 
everyone goes home. The little voice is 
magnified as you wait at a stop light and 
someone is seated or standing on a street 
corner asking for a little help. Simuel 
Ramey says it’s a conspiracy. 

How else is it possible that nearly 30 
years after the Loma Pietra Earthquake, 
certain citizens are still displaced? In his 
early 30s then and 60 now, Ramey says 
he is now at the C.L. Dellums Apartments 
in downtown Oakland. He says it would 
make you cry to see how many elderly 
people are homeless and when they ask 
for housing assistance, there is none. 

I remember the 1989 earthquake and, 
as a housing manager, I also remember 
giving preference on HUD waiting lists 
for units to the displaced persons. Lots of 
houses didn’t hold up after the earthquake 
and so people were evicted, and the hous- 
ing was torn down or condemned. The 
problem was, there were not enough 
affordable units available for the poor. 

Ramey is correct to state that with the 
military base conversions and housing 
stock development that have occurred 
since the earthquake, plus new housing 
construction throughout Alameda County 
over the last three decades, there is no 
_reason why those persons, like himself, 

are not housed by now. Millions of dollars 
have come into Oakland, yet the same 
population seems to be left out in the cold 
— black men, poor people, the mentally 
ill and the elderly. 

A member of the Oakland Homeless 
Union at the time of the 1989 earthquake, 
Ramey also was later involved with Street 
Spirit. He and I reflected on how so many 
earthquake-displaced people cycled in and 
out of Highland Hospital, seeking warm 
shelter, a meal, and care. 

I’d see people on 14th and Broadway 


The forum on Oakland’s housing shortages brought many to City Hall. From left, Simuel Ramey, Oakland 


with their hospital tags still on them. 
Sometimes they might have on a gown on 
top of pants or under a coat. I’d remember 
the person from the application process 
years before, and they were still unhoused 
or underhoused. There is no telling how 


many people died, because in 30 years, ~ 


even though Ramey is still standing, there 
are a lot of men and women who are not. 
When people have resources, they are 
not stuck. However, when one is poor, he 
or she has no mobility or fewer options. 
The New Oaklanders, people from else- 
where, stated at the forum that they allowed 
themselves to be used to displace communi- 
ties who’d been living in Oakland for gen- 
erations. The generational cycles of poverty 
which make certain families susceptible to 
displacement are still in effect, resulting in 
more displacement, with many forced to 


leave town for shelter. 

The evictions and official notices to 
vacate are not limited to individuals. At 
Oakland’s Town Hall Meeting on 
Displacement held on Wednesday evening, 
January 4, Archbishop Aurea Lewis, URO- 


JAS Community Services, spoke of the 


three-day notice her church: was: served :in 
December — in keeping with the refer- 


ences by many speakers to Christ’s birth in 


a barn, his parents homeless. ents 
Forum speaker Scott Piper spoke about 
the cultural genocide and human rights vio- 
lations indicative of such a massive state of 
displacement; however, the problem isn’t 


just local, it affects the state and the entire’ 


country. Investment in its people is some- 


thing the U.S. government has failed to do 


over several administrations. 
Whenever President Obama tried to 


Wanda Sabir 
Homeless Union, Gay Cobb, Private Industry Council, and Paul Cobb, publisher of the Post News Group. | photo 


push such life-saving legislation through 


the House and Senate, the majority 


Republican lawmakers would acrimo- ~ 


niously object. Oakland is a microcosm of 
a massive problem in a society that con- 
tinues to ignore the most vulnerable. 


‘Nonetheless, this is no excuse — 30 years 
is a longtime to be on a waiting list: 


How many homeless people have land, 
yet with no house on the land? Well, 
Deloris Allen, who spoke during public 
comment, had an eight-room building the 
City of Oakland tore down, rather than 
allow her to bring it up to code. Now, all 


‘that is there at 32nd and Market is a 


vacant lot she still owns, because she 
“pays her taxes.” 
Allen was the first of a long line of peo- 


See Oakland Town Hall page 10 


Serving Christmas Meals on the Streets of Oakland 


Absence could mean that their 
family has come or that they 
have long-term housing now. 
But sometimes the absence is 
more permanent — someone 
has died or is in prison. 


by Wanda Sabir 


om Seventh Street to Wood Street 
past the Old Southern Pacific Train 
A Station and the big open field 
where the Oakland Larks, a West Coast 
Negro Baseball League team, played ball 
in 1946, developers are erecting multiple 
family townhouses and apartment build- 
ings. It would be great if such housing 
was both affordable and intended for the 
residents not far up the same road near 
26th Street. 

With a view of the San Francisco Bay 
skyline, just a skip to the Bay Bridge and 
walking distance to BART, the land is 
prime development property. Today’s 
clouds parted and the sunshine blessed us 
with its warmth. Lots of men were up and 
about early as we drove by. A few people 
came over to have breakfast with us. 

The Auset Movement: Loving 


Humanity into Wholeness, a group of 
concerned citizens who have been reach- 
ing out to people living in Oakland 
encampments, reluctantly celebrated its 
one year anniversary on Christmas, 
December 25, 2016. People in the group 


Members of the Auset Movement served hot meals on Christmas Day to people on the streets of Oakland. 


have been serving hot meals once a month 
since Christmas last year. 

If there is a holiday, we show up that 
day with a hot breakfast. Today, the menu 
was Wanda Ravernell’s homefries, 
Jovelyn’s delight, fresh greens, Tobaji’s 


Kwalin Kimaathi photo 


beans and rice, Kwalin’s sausage and 
pumpkin spice bread. 

We also had freshly brewed holiday 
coffee, boiled eggs, apples, oranges, tan- 
gerines, Rev. Tracy’s toiletry bags, rain- 


See Christmas on the Streets.page 11 
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by Kheven LaGrone 


or years, many long-term or 

native Oakland citizens have 

lived in homeless encampments 

throughout the city. They were 
displaced by gentrification and had 
nowhere else to go. Countless people died 
living on the streets of Oakland. 

However, the Ghost Ship fire in 
December 2016 shifted the discussion of 
Oakland’s housing crisis away from them. 
For example, in discussing Oakland’s 
housing crisis, a leader of the Oakland 
Tenants Union told the Oakland Post that, 
“The highest priority is an immediate 
moratorium on -the eviction of artists and 
musicians in the warehouse spaces.” 

Oakland citizens living in the encamp- 
ments were already homeless, so why 
should the eviction of new artists and 
musicians take priority? The housing 
crises faced by the two different groups 
are not the same or similar. 

People are forced to live in homeless 
encampments that are often cold, danger- 
ous and unsanitary. People die anony- 
mously there. In contrast, the artists and 
musicians come to the warehouses as 
spaces of fun, rebellion, self-expression 
and adventure. 

Most of the people living in those 
encampments are African Americans, 
born and raised in Oakland. They were 
displaced from their hometown for rea- 
sons beyond their control. They live in 
encampments because they have no other 
choice; they have nowhere else to go. 

In contrast, most of the artists-and: 
musicians chose to move to Oakland 
despite its housing crisis. They could have 
chosen to do their art and music in a 
cheaper area, but chose to do it to 
Oakland instead. Thus, the artists and 
musicians came to be a part of a commu- 
nity while native African Americans had 


_ been displaced from theirs. 


Since the Ghost Ship fire, some housing 
activists demanded the City Council stop 
the eviction of the artists and musicians. 


They want Oakland to relax its safety code 


enforcement and knowingly allow condi- 
tions that the city might consider unsafe. 
Landlords would not be allowed to evict for 
illegal situations. Not only do these propos- 
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Oakland’s Abandonment and Neglect of Its 
Citizens Living In Homeless Encampments 


"als detract from the issue of homelessness, 


they would be unwise. : 

The Ghost Ship fire shows the risks and 
dangers of not enforcing safety codes. So 
would Oakland be wise to relax code 
enforcement simply because a group calls 
itself “artists”? If so, how would Oakland 
define “artist”? Can Oakland assume that 
these “artists” know more about public 
safety than trained, experienced building 
inspectors? Ironically, the City is already 
being blamed for not inspecting Ghost 


Ship and enforcing existing safety codes. 


If another accident happened, would 
Oakland, as well as landlords, be even 
more liable for knowingly allowing situa- 
tions that do not meet code? 

But even more important is that relax- 
ing safety codes for the warehouses would 
not benefit the people sleeping in the 
encampments. Most do not identify as 
“artists” or “musicians.” They have no 
home to be evicted from. 

Some of these demands even compro- 
mise the rights and well-being of other 
Oakland citizens. For example, Oakland 
currently allows its citizens to anony- 
mously ask to have a warehouse inspected 


At a January 4 housing forum at Oakland City Hall, Gregory Fields, Dorothy King and Simuel Ramey of the 
Oakland Homeless Union fought to ensure that the City of Oakland would not overlook its homeless citizens. 


for safety violations. Some activists want 
the City Council to stop allowing Oakland 
citizens to complain anonymously. 

But the Ghost Ship tragedy proved why 
citizens must be able to complain anony- 
mously. When a business owner publicly 
requested a warehouse next to her business 
be inspected for safety, she was harassed 
and bullied. Yet, she had the right to protect 
her business that had served Oakland’s 
Black community for decades. 


Ghost Ship activists also.demanded. 


that the City Council relax requirements 
to get permits to have large events. This 
demand would not benefit people living in 
the encampments because they would be 
unlikely to attend or organize those large 
events. They are not concerned about par- 
ties; they are worried about their survival. 
Besides, as the Ghost Ship fire proved, 


_ those requirements can prevent dangerous 


situations. Not only was the safety of the 
people at the Ghost Ship fire compro- 
mised, the safety of the surrounding fami- 
lies were also ‘compromised. 
Encampments are near other warehouses 


and their safety is compromised as well. 


Some artists believed that they were 


Wanda Sabir 
photo 


entitled to have the City meet their demands 
because the mayor told them that they were 
the backbone of the “new” Oakland. 
Historically, artists and musicians have 
defined Oakland. For example, artists were 
essential to Oakland’s Black Panthers and 
Black Power Movement. Artists were also 
important to Oakland’s 1990s Black gay 
movement. In a similar way, the artists and 
musicians today might be important to the 
gentrification of Oakland. 


The people living in the encampments 
are the casualties of that gentrification. 
Ironically, housing activists are making 


_demands on the Oakland City Council as 


if their situations are the same or similar. 

Perhaps more of these Ghost Ship fire 
activists should spend time in the encamp- 
ments. They will learn that the artists and 
musicians from the warehouses cannot 
speak for the people living in the encamp- 
ments. People in the encampments have 
experienced true displacement and mar- 
ginalization. In fact, the people in the 
encampments should be the voices of 
Oakland’s housing crisis. Their art should 
be the art of Oakland’s movement for 
more affordable housing. 


Homeless People Are Ignored in Oakland’s Housing Crisis 


Key issues of homelessness 
and racial inequality are left 
out of Oakland’s forum on 
housing shortages. 


by Kheven LaGrone 


he housing forum held in Oakland 

on Jan. 4, 2017, highlighted the 

racial inequality in the city’s hous- 
ing shortage. 

Mainly white artists demanded that 
Oakland place a moratorium on being evict- 
ed from the warehouse spaces where they 
partied and played. They wanted code 
enforcement to accommodate them. In con- 
trast, a few African American speakers 
talked about homelessness. As one African 
American man said, “We’re starting to get 
comfortable seeing tents in our city.” 

One speaker revealed how he felt privi- 
leged when he came to Oakland in 2005. 
He said that landlords were “eager” for 
the artists and their parties. He was one of 
the artists. Race was an issue here. The 
speaker. was.white. The artists and party- 


goers he spoke about were mainly white. 
Landlords generally believed that 
young white artists and those parties 
increased their property values. They 
made the neighborhood “cool” and more 
attractive to other whites. City officials 
marketed this “cool” to whites living out- 
side the city. Developers built condomini- 
ums and marketed this “coolness” as well. 
Many landlords wanted the “cool” hip- 
sters as tenants — especially since they 


would pay more rent. But first, some. 


African Americans would have to be dis- 
placed to make space and to make the 
neighborhood more welcoming. 

The landlords found ways to harass and 
evict their current tenants. Some canceled 
Section 8 or stopped accepting it. African 
Americans couldn’t pay the new rents. 
When _a landlord had an opening, he often 
discriminated against African American 
applicants. The discrimination was not 
always obvious. Some landlords limited 
their advertising to white applicants. A 
landlord could claim they weren’t discrimi- 
nating against African Americans, since 
only whites had applied for the opening. 

As Blacks were displaced from 


Oakland and white hipsters moved in, 


City officials marketed the “New 


Oakland” and its “new demographics.” 
They marketed a “diverse” and “vibrant” 
Oakland. They bragged when national 
media rated Oakland one of the coolest 
cities; meanwhile, African Americans had 
been displaced to the homeless encamp- 
ments seen throughout Oakland today. 

Considering the number and visibility of 
homeless people in Oakland today, home- 
lessness should have been the main issue 
discussed at the housing forum. Instead, 
only a few people asserted the voices of 
Oakland’s population and spoke out about 
racial inequality and homelessness. 

How did the forum organizers reach out 
to the homeless population or solicit their 
participation? Many are embarrassed of 
their living situation. Most people in the 
encampments don’t have transportation to 
the meeting. Most don’t have access to 
Internet or media to learn about it. 

I spoke to a homeless African 
American woman in a wheelchair only a 
block from City Hall about the forum; she 
had not heard about it. Besides, anyone 
talking to someone in an encampment 


knows that it is unlikely they would attend 
a night meeting. They are afraid to leave 
their few possessions or their space — 
especially at night. 

The artists used the forum to express 
their fear that their privileges are at risk. 
They complained that the landlords now 
wanted to evict them. It was their turn to 
be displaced. Some of them had formed 
the Oakland Warehouse Coalition. The 
name of the group shows that their focus 
is the people in the warehouses. 

They pushed the City Council to pass 
an “Emergency Tenant Protection 
Ordinance.” They included themselves 
among “Oakland’s most at-risk and mar- 
ginalized residential tenants.” Based on 
their statements at the housing forum, that 
was quite a stretch. 

Homeless people are not tenants, so 
they are not the focus of the ordinance. 
Two days after the forum, the Oakland 
Warehouse Coalition sent out a call-of- 
action email. People in the encampments 
have no email; obviously they were not 
expected to participate. The Oakland 
Warehouse Coalition cannot assume to 
speak for them. 
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ments and condos in Berkeley with few, if 
any, reserved for those on the streets. 
‘Wut Is THE Poor TOUR? 


The Poor Tour, aka “Snubbed by the 
Hub,” is a planned political act: a set of 


encampments, signs, articles and events ’ 


on public property in Berkeley by First 
They Came for the Homeless and support- 
ed by members of Berkeley’s housed 
community, designed to call attention to 
the plight of Berkeley’s homeless and to 
elicit further community support. Since it 
began in early October, 2016, we have 
encamped at some 14 different sites 
around town, only to be forcibly removed 
by the Berkeley police after days or, in 
some cases, weeks of being in one place. 


WuHoM Do WE SPEAK For? 


We speak for ourselves, as people who 
have experienced homelessness and all it 
entails. Some of us have been homeless 
for a decade or longer. 

It is one of the tragedies of homeless- 
ness that the nature of such makes it 
incredibly difficult to organize any kind 
of political effort. It is an understatement 
to say that there are no politicians “seek- 
ing the votes of the homeless.” In truth, 
the homeless have no representation and 
no voice except for their ability to be their 
own advocates. We are one of the few, if 
not the only, organizations by the home- 
less, for the homeless, that seeks to have 
(and is having) a political effect. We 
believe that what few changes, albeit 
small, that have occurred in Berkeley can 
be directed attributed to First They Came 
for the Homeless. 


WuHatT Do WE WANT? 


What everyone wants. A place to call 
their own. With a door and a key. A place 
we can go to be alone when it suits us, 
and to have guests when we feel like it. 
To be treated with respect, not as soci- 
ety’s pariahs. To be given the support 
from society we need to live fruitful lives. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH SHELTERS? 

Imagine having to sleep every night in 
a room with dozens of complete strangers. 
Would the fear of contracting lice or of 
assault or theft of your essential property 
make it difficult to sleep? Add to that the 
fact that shelters fill up, and when they 
do, some who’ ve lined up to stay in them 
are turned away. At overnight shelters 
you’re allowed to carry in with you only a 
small amount of possessions; therefore, 
when lining up for a shelter bed, you must 
abandon gear you may possess for creat- 
ing minimal comfort outside, such as a 
tent you can stand up in, cooking equip- 
ment, and a cache of food. Whether 
you're turned away or not, these resources 
are lost to you. ; 

If you are admitted to the shelter, you 
can’t bring your pet, or stay with your sig- 
nificant other. You are subject to rules 
and regulations that many describe as 
being treated like a small child. You must 
leave very early in the morning — no 
matter the weather — and make your way 
to whatever daytime sanctuary you can 
find, which can be very difficult for dis- 
abled homeless persons who comprise a 
significant portion of the unsheltered pop- 
ulation. 

If your goal as a homeless person is to 
get off the street and into housing, making 
that happen is made much harder without 
a 24/7 location to store your possessions 
and trusted community members to keep 
them from being confiscated by police 
while you keep appointments with doc- 
tors, social service caseworkers, potential 


mployers, etc. 


POLICE OVERKILL: After having razed the tent village at Allston and Milvia, 23 Berkeley police officers 


Photo: FTCftH 


threatened arrests because the belongings of the evicted homeless people were “blocking” the sidewalk at 5:30 a.m. 


Encampment dwellers learned to cover their tents with tarps that keep people dry in winter rain storms. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH NAVIGATION 
CENTERS? 


Navigation Centers are a step up from 
shelters. In theory, they allow entire com- 
munities of homeless people to enter and 
stay with each other, also including pets. 
They provide a place to stay around the 
clock, secure storage for belongings, and 
one is allowed to come and go as one pleas- 
es. They provide social workers to help 
people obtain benefits, get access to med- 
ical treatment and deal with other problems. 

What they do not provide is a place to 
call your own. A Navigation Center is 
supposed to be a temporary (weeks or 
10nths) place to be — on the road to per- 
manent shelter. The foremost problem 


with a theoretical Navigation Center in 
Berkeley is that the housing crisis is so 
acute that there is no path out of the 
Navigation Center for the vast majority of 
the people who might come. 

Without some kind of housing to move 
people from a Navigation Center, the sys- 
tem will be just as clogged as it is now. If 
homeless people were certain they would 
get “a place to call their own” within ¢cou- 
ple of months of moving to a Navigation 
Center, many would likely take that offer. 
Alas, such is only a dream as things stand. 


Way SANCTIONED ENCAMPMENTS? 
We are all aware of lone homeless peo- 
ple sleeping in doorways and under bush- 
eS .— even if we.avert-our eyes. There are 


Photo: FTCftH 


hundreds of people who do so in 
Berkeley, and thousands in Alameda 
County. For the vast majority, it is a bad 
thing to be homeless, but it is much worse 
to be homeless and alone. 

An encampment provides a limited 
degree of protection and safety, shelter 
from the elements in a tent, others to 
watch your belongings, people to share 
meals and stories with, and much else. 

A sanctioned encampment provides 
additional security — the knowledge that 
if you stay within the law, the police 
aren’t going to come, force you to move 
and destroy your belongings. 

A sanctioned encampment is inexpen- 


See First They Came for Homeless page 7 
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sive — for the cost of a few portapotties 
and trash pickup, a City can ensure that 
twenty to thirty of its residents are not 
facing the elements each night and have a 
semi-secure place to be. When a City has 
no available housing, sanctioned encamp- 


ments provide a humane and respectful - 


way for a City to interact with some of its 
homeless residents. 

A sanctioned encampment provides a 
limited amount of privacy to individuals, 
unlike shelters or (the much more expen- 
sive) Navigation Centers, and has no 
restrictions on pets or visitors. 

A sanctioned encampment is a good 
environment for those in it and its neigh- 
bors because rules of behavior, as pro- 
posed by First They Came for the 
Homeless, include no dangerous drugs or 
alcohol and noise curfews. A sanctioned 
encampment can provide the opportunity 
for significant community support, as we 
have seen these last months. And it pro- 
vides a chance, for those in the communi- 
ty who do not already know their home- 
less neighbors, to do so. 

A sanctioned encampment does not 
make sense for all of a City’s homeless. 
No one solution does. Parents with kids 
need four walls. The severely mentally ill 
need treatment in a long term and caring 
facility, away from the elements. Those 
addicted to debilitating drugs need special 
attention. Some people will choose to live 
alone. But for many, in lieu of a place to 
call their own, a sanctioned encampment 
makes a lot of sense. 


WHAT DOES BERKELEY HAVE AGAINST 
SANCTIONED ENCAMPMENTS? 


Oakland, Santa Rosa and Seattle have 
successfully created some encampments. 
We fail to understand why Berkeley 
doesn’t do the same. We hypothesize that 
the sight of pitched tents, however orga- 
nized and neat, causes a visceral reaction 
in many housed people, one that passing 
five, ten or even twenty homeless people 
sleeping in doorways or sitting on the 
sidewalk does not. 

‘While a person could be thinking to 
themselves, “Wow! That’s twenty people 
who would otherwise be on the street,” 
what people apparently think when they 
sée an encampment is “OMG. There are 
tents visible in my neighborhood and peo- 
ple near my house who would otherwise 
be sleeping in doorways!” 


HIGH Cost OF POLICE Baris 


If sanctioned encampments cost less 
than the cost of police raids, why isn’t 
Berkeley working with First They 
Came for the Homeless instead of 
against them? 

Exactly how much all the police raids 
have cost the City of Berkeley we don’t 
know, but common sense tell us that over- 
time (involving dozens of police and other 
City workers at 5:00 a.m.!), planning, fol- 
low-up, plus the cost of all that time and 
effort not being devoted to things of more 
import, has to be quite high. Not to men- 
tion the potential liability from lawsuits 
against the City for violations of civil lib- 
erties and basic rights that are in the 
process of being assembled. 

We don’t know why, after FT'CftH sat 
down with the City Council’s Ad Hoc 
Committee on Sanctioned Encampments 
in late October, and negotiated in good 
faith, days later the Ad Hoc Committee 
dismissed out of hand the idea of a sanc- 
tioned encampment. 

We don’t know why, on December 
13th, the newly elected City Council 
again dismissed the idea of a sanctioned 
encampment and a moratorium on police 
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raids, and made no effort to work with us; 
this after our new Mayor declared that 
homelessness was his top priority. 


Why CAN’T BERKELEY CREATE 
SANCTIONED ENCAMPMENTS? 

If sanctioned encampments exist in 
Oakland, Santa Rosa and Seattle, why 
can’t Berkeley create one or two? 

We don’t know. The declaration of a 
shelter emergency gives the City of 
Berkeley all the power it needs to do what- 


- ever it takes to house the homeless-on b- 
‘lic, or publicly leased, land. The bottom line 


is that there is no reason we know of other 


than the lack of political-will. 


ALTERNATIVE HousiInc Costs Way 
LESS THAN TRADITIONAL HOUSING 


If alternative housing costs way less 
than traditional housing, why isn’t 
Berkeley building such units? 

. We don’t know. Traditional affordable 
‘units cost between $200,000 and $350,000 
per. Tiny Homes cost between $5,000 and 
$20,000 per unit. Converted shipping con- 
tainers,.another oft-talked-about option, 
have a similar price range. Refugee-style 
shelters can cost as little as $3,000 per unit. 
All of these provide someone “a place they 
can call their own.” They may be small, 
they may not have all of the amenities, or 
even any. But they are a far step up from a 
shelter, a sanctioned encampment or a navi- 
gation center. 

Traditional affordable units take years 
to plan and build. Pre-made, pre-config- 
ured tiny homes can be ordered and 
placed on a lot in a month or two. 

For families in Berkeley to qualify for 
affordable housing, their income must be 
less than $60,000 per year. But there are 
many who must live on fixed incomes 
(SSI, SSD, Social Security Retirement ben- 
efits) whose annual income is around 
$20,000. While they qualify for “affordable 
housing,” landlords prefer to rent to those 
who can pay the most for those units. 
Greater availability of truly affordable 
housing, and the availability of alternative 
housing options, would acknowledge the 
existence of those who are effectively 
priced out of the housing market and those 
who have no income to speak of. 


BuT BERKELEY CAN’T SOLVE 
HOMELESSNESS. WHAT’S THE POINT? 


If we had a dollar for every time we’ve 
seen the argument that “homelessness is a 
[national, statewide, regional] problem; it 
needs a [national, statewide, regional] 
solution and therefore it is futile for 
Berkeley to try anything,” we would have 


“Homeless Protest. First They Came for the Homeless. Snubbed by the HUB. Poor Tour 2016. Disabled People Outside Project.” . 


“Honk to keep affordable housing in Berkeley.” The solution to homelessness. 


enough money to solve the homelessness 
crisis. 

Seriously, it is true that homelessness 
is a national, statewide, regional and local 
problem. It is even more true that solu- 
tions are not going to come from a Trump 
administration. It is conceivable that the 
State of California might some day do 
something about the problem, but so far 
what it has proposed, let alone done, has 
been as a drop in an ocean. And lastly, 
there is no such thing as a regional gov- 


ernment! Waiting for a “regional” solu-" 


tion is akin to Waiting for Godot. 

If we were content to wait for a 
“regional” solution to the minimum wage 
crisis, the politicians would still be talking 
and no cities’ minimum wage would be 
above the state minimum. But a few cities 
started the ball rolling and now 
Richmond, El Cerrito, Berkeley, 
Emeryville, Oakland and San Leandro, as 
well as San Francisco, San Jose and other 
peninsula cities, have significantly higher 
minimum wages. 

We believe that the only practical way 
to begin solving the problem is for cities 
like Berkeley, Oakland, Richmond and 
San Francisco to act as testbeds, catalyz- 
ing efforts elsewhere with their successes. 

The path of that success is dictated by 
the math and practicality. Neither 
Alameda County nor its cities can build 
their way out of homelessness at $275,000 
a unit and a market-rate rent level no one 
can afferd to pay anyway. But at $10,000 


a unit, applied to some of the 4,000 home- 
less people in Alameda County? That’s 
$40,000,000, a very small percentage of 
the combined budgets of Alameda County 
and its cities. It’s really doable. 

Berkeley could take the lead. It could 
start working with the homeless, instead of 
just for and around them. It could start 
building, buying and installing alternative 


‘housing options, instead of politicians end- 


lessly mouthing “affordable housing” while 


- real estate developers laugh all the way to 


the bank. It could work with Oakland and 
Alameda County on joint projects. It could. 
It hasn’t. Meanwhile, it spends money 
using police to further oppress those among 
us who have the least. 


WuatT CAN You Do? 


If you live in Berkeley, you can call 
your City Council member and tell them 
you want to see alternative housing for the 
homeless. You can tell them that you sup- 
port sanctioned encampments until such 
time as Navigation Centers AND the des- 
tination housing that is a necessary part of 
such a program is in place. 

You can tell them to stop doing things 
“for” the unhoused and start doing things 
WITH the input of the homeless who, 
after all, know what our needs are. 

No matter where you live, you can act, 
before there is no one left to protest. 


This is the official statement of First 
They Came for the Homeless. 
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Habitat, Healing and a Suppressed Play Unchained 


Daniel McMullan’s Blythe, a 
play born in a prison, was 
staged at Alcatraz. Shot 
through with comic elements, 
it speaks of liberation, recov- 
ery and our full humanity. 


by Carol Denney 


his is an unusual story of habitat, 

creativity, punishment, redemp- 

tion and recovery — a story born 

in a prison whose real subject 

-won’t become obvious for several para- 

graphs. It begins with some observations 

about a native California bird, pelicanus 

californicus, the brown pelican, which 
almost disappeared a few decades ago. 

The California Brown Pelican Recovery 
Plan, drafted by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in 1983, is 179 pages of earnest, 
early effort to save a species from pollu- 
tants and habitat-related reproductive fail- 
ures. Although the bird was once plentiful 
along the West Coast, by the 1960s the 
only viable colonies were in Florida. 

The surveys and documentation in the 
plan are followed by articulate, unemo- 
tional discussions of habitat needs for 
species survival and frank discussion of 
the fact that, at the time, there existed “lit- 
tle or no protection” of colony sites aside 
from the Mexican Navy, which acciden- 
tally protected certain breeding sites from 
human disturbance. 

According to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s recovery plan: “The 
basic habitat needs of the California 
brown pelican are: 1) a disturbance- and. 
predator-free nesting area, 2) offshore 
habitat with an adequate food supply, and 
3) appropriate roosting sites for both rest- 
dent and migrant pelicans.” 

Pollutants, notably DDT, had reduced 
egg shell thickness by 50 percent by 1969, 
so that most eggs collapsed during incu- 
bation, a job shared by both parents. 
Noise pollution played a role as well, 
making habitat protection even from air- 
craft a priority for the pelicans’ survival, 
along with preserving their food supply 
through anchovy harvest quotas and other 
protective measures. 

It took years, but it worked. Now the 
tourists on the ferry to Alcatraz Island, the 
Spanish word for pelican, can see a sight 
not seen since the early 1950s: long 
strings of pelicans fishing together on the 
San Francisco Bay, their elegant profiles 
backlit by the sun. 

Alcatraz is home to another recovery: 


the transformation of its notorious prison, © 


established in 1868, to a national land- 
mark in 1986. The rangers’ interpretive 
talks acknowledge the 19-month-long 
occupation of the island by protesting 
native tribes with a hint of pride. 

On Nov. 5; 2016, about a hundred peo- 
ple took the ferry to see the Poetic Justice 
Project’s presentation of Blythe, a play by 
local author Daniel McMullan, in the for- 
mer industrial arts building on Alcatraz, a 
building with no facilities except for its 
360-degree view of the bay and a large 
area with seating and a simple stage. 

You may know Danny McMullan if 
you live in Berkeley. He may or may not 
use a wheelchair, depending on his health 
on any given day. He is often accompa- 
nied by his sparkling wife Katy and their 
whip-smart boys Nicolas, 16, and 
Thomas, 14, who took the train with him 
to see the play’s opening in San Luis 
Obispo and Arroyo Grande. 

McMullan is a Berkeley city commis- 
sioner, an activist, and the guy with the 
quick wit and the broad smile who can 
disarm an entire room with a perfectly 


Dan McMullan, director Leah Joki, and the cast of Blythe answer questions at a forum after the performance. Carol Denney photo 


timed joke while keeping his eye on a col- 
lective goal. He never thought Blythe, the 
play named for the Chuckawalla Valley 
State Prison in California’s southeastern 
desert, would ever be performed. And he 
says that his wasn’t the worst prison in 
California — people only got killed every 
other day. 

His play won first prize 25 years ago in 
a statewide contest for formerly incarcer- 
ated people and: had been scheduled for a 


reading at the Ivar Theater in Los Angeles ~ 


sponsored by Ed Asner and Edward 
James Olmos. But the warden stopped the 
play from being performed, concerned 
that his prison would receive an unflatter- 
ing portrayal. 

He needn’t have worried. The play is a 
comedy, rich in timeless human short- 
comings, set in a cafe near the prison 
which, except for the distinctive fonts and 
fashions of the time, could have been 
written about the same issues today..- 

The cast of actors, all formerly incar- 
cerated, beautifully illustrate a small 
town’s hopes for the economic boost the 
prison’s promoters promised for the local 
people. In the deceptively ordinary move- 
ments of an ostensibly ordinary day, they 
wrestle with themes of redemption and 
punishment with deft, moving, and 
humorous performances, hitting a boom 
box for brief accompaniment and floridly 
raking the hands of the large clock for- 
ward to show the passage of time. 

It’s a tight performance without a wast- 
ed moment or word. Not a single word 
has been edited from the original script, 
according to the director. Attention was 
rapt and the helpless laughter sincere. 

And what followed the performance, a 
discussion of the show’s origin, the Poetic 
Justice Project’s work, and the personal 
journeys of the cast, author, and director, 
was equally compelling, judged by an 
audience that stayed for every word. Their 
personal recoveries from trauma, their 
amazement at how wearing an officer’s 
costume affects the way they feel, their 

sense of the clarifying challenges of work- 
ing together and helping each other as a 
theatrical team, were discussed with a riv- 
eting honesty. 

Daniel McMullan seems pretty relaxed 
about it all. His play Blythe, 25 years after 
its suppressed debut, has now had perfor- 
mances in Santa Cruz, Santa Maria, 
Arroyo Grande, Santa Barbara, San Luis 
Obispo, Alcatraz Island, Studio City, 
Hollywood, and includes an upcoming 
performance in March at the Los Angeles 


Arts Festival. 


The Poetic Justice Project, founded by - 


Artistic Director Deborah: Tobola, has had 
16 productions involving around 100 for- 
merly incarcerated people since its begin- 
ning in 2009. Dan has attended some of the 
Blythe performances, most recently in Los 
Angeles, and the memoir, Juilliard to Jail 
written by Blythe’s director, Leah Joki, is 
currently being developed into a film. 

“It was the Two Roads in Studio City 
where I- met Joe Manganiello and his 
brother Nick, who bought the book 
Julliard To Jail that has. two chapters — 
one about the play, and one about me 
called named ‘Black Irish’,” said 
McMullan. “I told Joe, “You can play me 
.... if you work out some.” 

Perhaps it seems obvious that “La Isla 
de los Alcatraces,” or Alcatraz, the island 
named for a native bird once close to 
extinction in California and now one of its 
most obvious environmental successes, is 
the perfect setting for a larger meditation 
on habitat, freedom, creativity, and recov- 
ery. The island was converted from a 
notorious prison to a national recreation 
area with a ridiculous gift shop which 
only recently hosted an art exhibition by 
suppressed, imprisoned, contemporary 
Chinese artist Ai Weiwei. 

McMullan had never written a play 
before writing Blythe. “I wrote the play at 
the urging of Leah Joki, director of Arts-In- 
Corrections (AIC) at Chuckawalla Valley 


State Prison,” he said. “I was her inmate . 


clerk.” McMullan now supports and speaks 
publicly about the new era of AIC. 

“She heard about a play-writing compe- 
tition and we were working on a book of 
monologues called ‘Monologues from a 
Cold, Roach Infested Cell’ in which my 
contribution was “Tales From My Leg,’ a 
collection of crazy stuff that happened to 
me because of my prosthetic leg. She 
thought I might be good at it.” He lost his 
leg in a motorcycle accident years ago. 

He said, ““The idea came from reading 
the local paper and reading a story about 
the new prison guard populations’ dislike 
for the city and a bumper sticker going 
around saying ‘Happiness is seeing 
Blythe in your rearview mirror’ and imag- 
ining what a person that lived their whole 
life there would feel, react, and who they 
would be.” 

The play is more than successful at 
painting this portrait, a portrait that at the 
time of McMullan’s incarceration, he could 
only imagine. The small town that sur- 
rounds a prison is doing its own kind of 


time, making the best of its own confines 
whether a dead-end job or a very small pool 
of social and sexual options. The cast of 
Blythe is masterful at subtle comedic ele- 
ments which craft a deeply moving story in 
the middle of comic opportunity. 
McMullan said he “studied other plays 
for a day or so,” then retyped his effort in 
those pre-word processor days over 22 
times. He has another play, “A Man 
Down in the Warehouse,’ that he’s finally 


“going to finish, and says maybe hbe2i1 


“write a couple more.” 

When the play’s initial performance 25 
years ago was scratched by the warden at 
the time, Julian Marquez, who allowed 
the second-place and third-place play 
readings to go on, McMullan says he let it 
go. The warden’s decision to suppress his 


play came at the same time as the police — 


killing of Rosebud Denovo, an activist 
involved in Peoples Park issues in 
Berkeley, who was shot in the back. 

As McMullan puts it: “This all went 
down at the same time that Rosebud was 
killed so I never would of made it to the. 
play anyway. And though I was disap- 
pointed that I didn’t get the promised 
internship with Paramount Studios — 
who knows where that could of led — I 
didn’t want to hurt the Arts-In- 
Corrections program as a whole or Leah 
Joki particularly. Raising too much of a 
stir could of hurt her and she was so kind 
to me. So I let it go.” 

“I think now is the time that the uni-. 
verse intended for this,” McMullan con- 
tinued. “And it has been fun and moving 
to be a part of the whole process. To work 
with Poetic Justice has been my poetic 
justice and it is complete and beautiful.” 

McMullan took the ferry to Alcatraz 
with family, friends, a few reporters, and 
dozens of long parades of once-rare 
brown pelicans skimming the waves, sail- 
ing the skies, and fishing from schools of 
species returning to bay waters in steady 
recovery. The Poetry Justice Project was 
launched in the same year that pelicanus 
californicus was finally removed from the 
endangered species list, a victory which | 


took decades of stewardship by genera- 


tions to secure. 

McMullan now sits on the nationally 
acclaimed Street Spirit’s advisory board, 
founded and directs the 20-year-old 
Disabled People Outside Project, is a cur- 
rent commissioner on the Human Welfare 
and Community Action Commission for 


~ See Suppressed Play page 9 a 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Reflection by Peter Marin 


nother year gone, water under the 
Anise bridges burned, and, lo 

and behold, ahead of us, possible 
futures we had not imagined. 


I won’t spend much time in this essay 


on Trump or the forms of hysteria and 


paranoia now blossoming among us, but I 
will say this. Working as I often do with 
poor people on the margins. of what’s left 


the disabled, the indigent, the elderly — 
merely the result of decades of cruelty and 
indifference overseen by both political 
parties, neither of which can claim, in this 
regard, the moral high-ground. 

In my own Democrat-dominated and 
liberal city, Santa Barbara, we’re about to 
ban from our streets the RVs in which 
many of our poorest citizens are forced to 
live; and we’re also, I am told, going to 
try to forbid the use of our parks, to pro- 
vide meals or medical attention to the 
homeless people. 

All of this, unfortunately, is being done 
by many of the same folks who deplore 
Trump, supported Obama in the past elec- 


tion and Clinton or Sanders in this one,. 


and who fear for our collective: future 
while, at the same time, making it impos- 


ALWAYS 
by Peter Marin 


Always and ever, again, returning, 
year after year, standing in, 
pressing on, life in the raw 
struggle for life, mind 

over matter, body to body 

in the slow upward Plotinian 
climb to the One — I 

watch from afar, astonished, 
as the waves of Creation 
pass through the moment, 
pass through the flesh, 
shaping our gestures, made 
into our lives. Let this 

be a lesson, we say, and it is 


but, oh, so much still to be learned! 


WAKING 


by Peter Marin 


Waking 

to the light, I 

feel my heart lift, fill, brim 
with the renewal of day 

as night fades away. 

How many times more, how many 
more mornings, the ringing 
of bells, cawing of crows, 

the barking of so many dogs 
the early house shakes 

with a chorus of longing, 

of leaping, of joy? I 
welcome, again, the world’s 
riotous yes said to being, — 
the coming-alive of slumbering Eden 
after its exile in sleep. I 
check again who I am 

in the mirror, pour 

myself yesterday’s coffee, 

sit on the porch, a cat 
circling around me, and read 
today’s news of the world. 


Hope and Fear 
in the New Year 


The new year is laden with its own potential for loss and 
fear, but also with new possibilities for beauty and joy, for 
truth and generosity and solidarity, for bringing into the 
world, as best we can, whatever we want to see in it. 


sible for others to survive in a present 
already here. 

This has something to do with class, of 
course, but in many ways we’re beyond 
that now, and the poorest of the poor seem 


_ to comprise, along with the forgotten oth- 


ers among us, a caste of untouchables 


‘ beyond almost anyone’ s concern. 


One of the problems, I fear, with sup- 
posed enemy monsters like Trump, may be 


of society, what is now.upon us seems to _ that they make the rest of us feel so superior 


me — at least in relation to the homeless; and virtuous in our opposition to them that 


_ we avoid and ignore our own responsibili- 


ties and still manage to feel virtuous and 
‘Superior. As things stand now, no particular 


party, no politician, no president (save. 


maybe FDR, long ago) can represent, 
define or stand in for our own necessary 
moral, social and political actions — not 
Obama, not Hillary, not Bernie, not Trump. 


That said, I’ll say this and then let it 
go: we must ourselves become, and live 
into the world, as best we can, whatever 
we find missing from it. Want truth? Be 
truthful, speak truth to power. Demand it 
from your allies as well as your foes. 

Want justice? Stand with those denied it. 
Equality? Listen to different others (espe- 
cially the marginalized and forgotten) when 


> they speak, and<grant them “in your: moral “ 
» reasoning and political visions, a value 


Once All of Them Boys 
by Peter Marin 


Here is the drunk man, 
here is the one-legged man, 

here is the man talking to himself 

in the voice of another, a master. 
Here is the drugged man, 

here is the man without legs — 

four wheels and leathered fists. 

Here is the naked man in a doorway, 
here is the huddled man in a womb, 
here is a bogey man, frightened. 

Here is a man adrift on a raft, 

here is a man marooned on an island, 
here is an infantry-man left to die 
here is an old man left on an ice floe. 
Here is a learned man, mindless. 
Here is a dancing man, lame. 

Here is a working man, idle. 

Here is a kind man, gone bad. 

Here are the men, once all of them boys 
hopeful of futures, anxious for joys, 
now asleep in a subway 
with its dirt and its noise. 


SERENADE 


by Peter Marin 


No theory! Only 

the act of compassion 
repeated again and again 
brings God into the world. 
Here he is, his hand out, or 
badly playing a battered clarinet, 
bucket beside him on the street. 
Hey bud, ya gotta buck? 

It’s a ticket to the boneyard. 

It’s the price of living in America. 
It’s the last chance you have 

to make it in the back door 

of heaven. Hey, take it, bro! 

And the song he is playing, 

I’m Gonna Buy a Paper Doll, 
drifts over the empty streets. 
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equal to your own. Morality is an activity, 


- not a sentiment. Political triumph is not, in 


itself, the doing of the Good. Political loss 
is not, in itself, the end of either the Good 
or the need for doing it. 

Christmas and the year’s end are 
marked by shared senses of plenitude and 


gratitude, by good spirits and good will, 


by images of innocence and renewal, and 
maybe that’s not a bad time, in the midst 
of our own good fortune, to reconsider 
what we owe to others, to the world in 
general and perhaps to life itself — all of 
them gifts demanding much in return. 

_ D.H. Lawrence: “Unless from us the 
future takes place, we are death only.” 

My wife Kathryn thinks we should all 
re-read King Lear. I’d recommend, also, 
re-watching the Marx Brothers film Duck 
Soup. One will make you weep, the other 
laugh. Or, maybe, both, both. — 

Beyond all of that, beyond our losses 
and fears, we have — most of us — sur- 
vived another year, and, if lucky, we are a 
bit closer than before to wisdom or truth or 
perhaps merely learning how to live in the 
world we were given and yet must create. 

Now, as I write, the sun has come up, 


the green-of the garden-and-wood' dazzles 


the eye, and the new year is almost upon us. 


DETROIT 


“Bless them in their loneliness” 
by Peter Marin 


May they blaze, golden 

in Jerusalem’s light, 
burning as if the hair 

on God’s beckoning arm 
had burst into wheat 

in whole fields aflame, 

as if time was theirs, 

as if the great fires 

of love repressed 

swept across thought, 

as if eyes were hands, 

as if need were touch, 

as if loss were gain, 

as if hope were have, 

as if from the loins 

of dream came truth — 
theirs the brute pain, 

theirs the bright sin, 

theirs the bent sign 

of love twisted and saved, 
theirs the land taken, 

theirs the soul given, 

theirs the coming and gone, 
the woods yellow and green, 
the fields open and full 

on the first and final days 
of the rest of their lives 
driven from exile into Eden. 
Bless them now, Father, 

in their loneliness; 

forgive them, Mother, 

in their sorrow. 

Set their sad tables, 

make their last beds, 

open the shut gates 

that all may come in. 
May the heavens be an ear — 
for their stories untold; 
in times past and to come 
grant them justice and bread. 


It is laden, as always, with its own 
potential for loss and fear, but also with 
new possibilities for beauty and joy, for 
truth and generosity and solidarity, for 
bringing into the world, as best we can, 
whatever we want to see in it. Not so easy 
to do, but who else will do it? 

Happy New Year. — Peter 


Not One 
by Peter Marin 


The poor line the hall 
on your way to the bathroom. 
They wait at the foot of the stairs 
when you go for the mail. 
They’re in the backseat 
backing out of the driveway 
on your way to the store. 
And they dine beside you 
unspoken at the table 

waiting patiently for bread. 
They never put out their hands. 
They keep their eyes shut. 
They hold up no signs. 
But crossing the streets 
you will know them from dreams 


though their faces turn away. 
| There is not one who does not see you: 
you must change your life. 


Suppressed Play 


from page 8 


the City of Berkeley, and is a tireless 
activist on human rights issues through- 
out the Bay Area. 

Winning first prize as a playwright 
came as a complete surprise to him, as 
much of a surprise as the play’s suppres- 
sion. But the play, the poetic justice, and 
the program that brought it to life are all 
having an unexpected renaissance dur- 
ing an otherwise confounding political 
moment in time. 

The turnaround for pelicans’ survival 
was a deceptively simple one: 1) a distur- 
bance- and predator-free nesting area, 2) 
offshore habitat with an adequate food 
supply, and 3) appropriate roosting sites 
for both resident and migrant pelicans. 

These relatively simple needs have 
great relevance for human survival and 
recovery, for issues of homelessness, 
and for art to thrive as a full-throated 
part of a healthy community which may 
depend, more than it may presently real- 
ize, on art to help a broken society move 
toward healing, health, and the realiza- 
tion of our shared creative opportunities. 

Danny McMullan’s moment of 
recognition may seem improbable from 
some perspectives. But his moment also 
offers us an opportunity to consider 
how, given a nurturing and receptive 
habitat, our brothers and sisters behind 
bars might literally play a role in help- 
ing us heal. 


The Poetic Justice Project advances 
social justice by engaging formerly incar- 
cerated people in the creation of original 
theatre that examines crime, punishment 
and redemption, and can be contacted at: 
staff @ poeticjusticeproject.org. 
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Commentary by Carol Denney 


“Our wonderful Mayor Arreguin has 
announced ending homelessness as his 
first priority. At our first regular Council 
meeting we made enormous progress. 

“We doubled the number of winter 
storm shelter beds. We extended shelter 
hours to twelve hours per night. We 
increased daytime Warming Centers. We 
started work to create our first Navigation 
Center. We rescinded the anti-homeless 
two foot law adopted last year. We rein- 
stated funding cut in June to the Berkeley 
Drop In Center We reinstated funding: cut 
in June to Youth Spirit Artworks. All of 
these are being implemented immediately. 

“We also appointed a four person com- 
mittee to come up with additional solutions. 
They will explore possible encampment 
locations and policies. Also will look at 
property recovery practices and policy. 

“One encampment keeps refusing to 
accept any services, even though their 
whole group could be inside all day and 
all night. They pick campsites that break 
multiple laws and create health and safety 


STREET SPIRIT 


The Selective Targeting of Homeless Activists in Berkeley 


problems, but insist they have a “right” t 
camp even though they are 2 ine 
numerous problems. Some of them keep 
verbally attacking Mayor Arreguin and 
our wonderful City Manager who are both 
working very hard and coming up with 
faster solutions than I have ever seen any 
government do. I have fought fiercely to 
defend homeless people from repressive 
politicians and laws. I have been arrested 
protesting anti-homeless laws from Frank 
Jordan and Gavin Newsom. I fought 
against measures N and O in Berkeley, 
and against Measure S. 

“T am still trying to work with this 
group despite their outrageous insulting 
and false statements, Please do not accept 
their false portrayal of the situation in 
Berkeley. We have accomplished much 
and are working on so much more.” 

— Kriss Worthington, Berkeley City 
Councilmember, District 7 


The continuing police raids on the 
group known as First They Came for the 
Homeless, a years-long protest of the 
unfair treatment of the poorest of the poor, 


Berkeley Mayor’s First 29 Days 


from page 3 


most of the people I know with housing, 
they do a better job of taking care of indi- 
gent mentally ill persons on the streets than 
the City of Berkeley’s current answer 
involving the police, the court system and 
its pointless, expensive revolving door. 
They are not camping, as brand-new 
Mayor Jesse Arreguin claims in his “29 


Days” statement. We’ve all been camping 


a= snomy of ws have. Fry to Imagine “oan 


ing with no water source or bathroom near-- 


by. Try to imagine having to assume that 
everything you have, all your survival gear 
and belongings, will be regularly swept 
into a trash truck, including your identifica- 
tion cards, your cell phone if you have one, 
your electronic equipment, let alone your 
warm clothing, to end up in a huge dump- 


ster in the rain you’re free to paw through 
after a lengthy wait at the police station, 
assuming you can afford to take that risk 
considering the fines and ‘bench warrants 
you may have unknowingly collected after 
the last raid. : 


The nonprofits and religious groups can 
play a role here by making statements and 
voting officially to stop the homeless raids, 
typically a middle-of-the-night nightmare 
costing $15,000 to $30,000 per event (at 


Acast-12 vaids co far for First They Came 
Bor the Homeless, only one of about 18 tent 


groups in Berkeley of about an estimated 
1000 people). 

Simply voting to cease the raids would 
pressure Arreguin’s new task force, formed 
at the City Council meeting on Dec. 12, 
2016, to identify some sanctioned spaces 
for people to harbor and regroup without 


would have stopped at the last City 
Council meeting — but for one vote. And 
the most peculiar behavior that night 
wasn’t from any of the people with mental 
challenges attending that December 13th 
meeting. It was from Kriss Worthington, 
District 7 council representative, who 
introduced a hand-written proposal at the 
last minute which did not mention the 
raids, did not second a motion from 
District 2 representative Cheryl Davila 
regarding the raids, and most obviously 
had nothing to say about the raids. 


So it doesn’t come as a surprise to some 
that Worthington issued the above state- 
ment attempting to distinguish First They 
Came for the Homeless as other.than the 
deserving poor, the same tactic former 
Mayor Tom Bates was fond of using. It 
seems that the more precisely one points at 


the inadequacy of the current system, and 


the more you organize with others to ampli- 
fy your voice and improve your safety, the 
more you are ushered into the “protester” 
group where even a chalked message by 
one person can be used to violate the rights 


the fear of losing everything they own. 
Mayor Arreguin has sounded vaguely sup- 
portive in the past, but we need more voic- 
es to stand strongly against the criminaliza- 
tion of poverty. 

It’s-a critical time right now, in my 
opinion, because most people will be 
delighted to hear they’ve doubled the 
shelter space and “improved” ways to 
retrieve your belongings after they’ ve 
been stolen. But I’m hoping people will 
stand firm with stopping the police raids 
in the first place. Leaving a call express- 
ing concern with Mayor Jesse Aresuin at 
G10 81-7140 is a good start. 

But Jet’s not forget that no less. than 
former Mayor Tom Bates, at the persua- 
sive insistence of a group of people which 
included former Human Welfare & 
Community Action Commissioner Dan 
McMullan, a strong advocate for civil 
rights and director of the Disabled People 
Outside Project, spent at least a portion of 


_ January 2017 


of an entire group. 

Our community is blessed, generous, 
and baffled at having to watch the blankets 
and survival gear they donate to First They 
Came for the Homeless and others more 
discreetly living on the streets consistently 
thrown into city trash trucks in quasi-mili- 
tary pre-dawn attacks on people we all 
ought to know are just trying to illustrate a 
problem. They are not the problem. Thitty 
years under Mayors Bates and Hancock of 
replacing low-income housing with lucra- 
tive luxury units has obvious consequences 
which need powerful, visible illustration, 
especially in winter. 

Councilmember Worthington needs to 
be reminded that Berkeley is tired of the 
criminalization of poverty and the selective 
targeting of its most vocal opponents. It’s 
expensive, and it’s impractical. It’s of 
course immoral in one of the cities with the 
biggest income gaps in the nation, but it’s 
also making a very capable, sensible City 
Council representative look like a fool. 


the night outside in the park by City Hall | 


to experience, at least in part, what home- 
less people experience, albeit under the 
bemused eye of the local press. 

Let us not begin the year 2017, a year 
which guarantees extreme challenges for 
our city, expecting even less from Mayor 
Arreguin. We need to vacate entirely the 
discriminatory laws on our books aimed 
at the poor, and dismantle the teams rou- 
tinely rousting and robbing them, includ- 
ing the Downtown Berkeley Association’s 
chilling “Hospitality” green-shirted 


Gestapo, caught on video beating up 


homeless people not long ago. 

Especially after 30 years under the 
Hancock-Bates regimes’ shell game 
replacing low-income and SRO (single- 
room occupancy) housing with high-end, 
unaffordable units, we need to make sure 
the current council majority is pressured 
to offer housing, not “services,” and keep 
their promises to stop the police raids. 


Oakland Town Hall on Housing Shortages 


from page 4 


ple who commented after panelists spoke at 
the forum moderated by Councilmember- 
at-large Rebecca Kaplan. The forum was a 
brain child of Paul Cobb, publisher of the 
Post News Group. The panel was clergy- 
centric, with Cherri Murphy; Rev. Kenneth 
Chambers, Westside Missionary Baptist 
Church; and Bishop Bob Jackson, Act Full 
Gospel C.O.G.1.C. Other constituencies 
were also represented, ranging from the 
nonprofit sector to those directly affected. 

The clergy had tangible responses to the 
crisis. Bishop Jackson is building housing 
and asked the city to release its vacant lots 
to developers like himself whose ethos is 
low-income housing. 

Ellen Rodin, an attorney who works 
with clients to fight evictions, stated dur- 
ing public comment that the courts serve 
property owners, not tenants. She cited 
“Dept. 511 as the freight train of eviction 
courts.” These courts ignore the 60-90 day 
moratorium rule. What good are laws if 
litigators ignore them? 

Displacement is traumatic and those 
who are uncertain where they will sleep 
each night face a desperate kind of reality 
that those in the room on a wet 
Wednesday night cannot fathom. 

With the warehouse fire in Oakland on 
December 2, and subsequent zeal to help 
those affected, most people at the forum 
failed to realize that privilege was having 
options like family and friends with 


resources. Long-term homeless residents of 
Oakland too often lack those resources. 

The way the City of Oakland neglected 
the low-income tenants and poor African- 
American survivors displaced by the 
Loma Prieta earthquake on October 17, 
1989, contrasted sharply with the way the 
same city officials sprang into action to 
assist the largely affluent victims and 
homeowners displaced by the fire in the 
Oakland hills on October 20, 1991. 

This is what race and class looks like 
— the benefits are dramatically lowered if 
the victim is black and poor. It was so 


exciting to see Rev. Cheryl Ward with © 


Dorothy King, owner of the Everett and 
Jones Barbecue Restaurant in Jack 
London Square in Oakland. Dorothy King 
is a longtime housing advocate. 

She might have a cane now, and use an 
elevator to get-to the third floor, but 
before there was an Occupy Movement, 
King and the team of activists with the 
Oakland Union of the Homeless would 
occupy vacant houses in Oakland for 
weeks, even months, fix the houses up 
and later help homeless people acquire the 
abandoned properties. Ms..King, to put it 
frankly, is a revolutionary. Homesteading 
is how West Oakland and East Oakland 
were retaken from slumlords, their banks, 
and an apathetic City of Oakland. She has 
many stars on her vest. 

When people are evicted, their heritage 
is erased, especially when the buildings 
they occupied are torn town. For King to 


be the target of a letter from. Oakland offi- 
cials stating she was in violation of the 
law for hosting a fundraiser in December 


. for Salt Lake Warehouse, a neighboring 


loft space, is petty. Everett and Jones has 
hosted fundraisers from its inception — a 
community space, the restaurant is a hub 
for social justice advocates. 

It would have been better if the 
Oakland Warehouse Coalition (recently 
displaced victims) had spoken to other 
Oakland homeless community members 
to find common ground before drafting its 
treatise on bright green paper: “What You 
Need to Know about Emergency Tenant 
Protection Ordinance.” 

From the long line in the queue, one 
can surmise that Oakland’s most vulnera- 
ble are not the target population. How 
successful will Oakland be in housing its 
most vulnerable populations if they are 
not even invited to the table? 

My suggestion was to move the Town 
Halls, especially those meetings which 
address housing and economic develop- 
ment, safety and health, and alternative 
housing strategies, such as Tiny Houses, 
to areas in Oakland where the displaced 
can easily attend. Paul Cobb stated he 
wanted the Town Halls to happen at City 
Hall. However, if the goal is participation 
by as large an audience as possible, then 
the venue will have to be flexible rather 
than static. Kaplan reiterated the sugges- 
tion, so perhaps it will be added to the 
overall plan. It will be interesting to see 
who shows up when his or her comfort 
level is disrupted. 


Organizers failed to get the word about 
the Town Hall out to Oakland’s longtime 
homeless people, so the communities 
impacted most could attend the important 
meeting. A straw poll could have been 
taken, just as one was taken to see who in 
the chambers had been affected by the 
December 2 Ghost Ship fire. Those affect- 
ed were in the majority, filling the bal- 
cony and main floor seats. The fact that 
only four or five people spoke about the 
systemic problem of homelessness in 
Oakland should have at least been cause 
for alarm and their absence acknowledged 
by panel facilitators: Cobb and Kaplan or 
the other City Council persons present, 
Noel Gallo and Dan Kalb. Perhaps no one 
noticed, except the few of us who spoke 
aloud about it. 

Who is not in the room continues to 
haunt these meetings whether we are 
looking at panelists or attendees. To her 
credit, Pastor Cherri Murphy of the 
Oakland Justice Coalition did reference 
those who were not present in her com- 
ments about Measure JJ. However, subse- 
quent Town Hall news coverage in east- 
baytimes.com cites Ghost Ship victims 
without reference to the systemic problem 
of homelessness in Oakland. 

The paternalistic attitudes which. guide 
much of public policy need to stop. As 
Simuel Ramey, Deloris Allen, and others 
demonstrated at the Town Hall meeting, 
Oakland citizens affected by this crisis are 
capable of speaking for themselves. They 
just need to be invited to the table or at 
least be aware that dinner is being served. 
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Christmas on 
the Streets 
of Oakland 


from page 4 


coats, women’s rain boots, warm gloves, 
socks, rain capes, umbrellas, sanitary nap- 
kins, lice shampoo, bottled water, toilet 
tissue, holiday cards, coats, pants, cold 
cereal, canned goods with flip tops, liquid 
bleach, and tarps. : 

People walked up and rolled up in 
wheelchairs and on bikes. Some people 
we knew, like Janie and Mr. Lee, a U.S. 
veteran, while others we met for the first 
time. It’s a good thing not to see someone, 
because it could mean the person’s family 
has come and gotten him or her or that the 
person has long-term housing now. We 
also have learned that sometimes the 
absence is more permanent — someone 
has died or is in prison. 

Kind of crisp this morning, so most 
people picked up their meals and then dis- 
appeared into shelter where they could eat 
leisurely and in warm surroundings. 

One young woman with a festive red 
blanket draped over her shoulder, dressed 
in a shirt with pretty leggings, though 
without a coat, tried to balance her plate, 
coffee, and bag filled with toiletries, rain 
gear and water. She looked really young. I 
hope she had somewhere safe to go. 

We saw another woman with a dirty 
tracheotomy in her throat. A policeman 
stabbed her in her neck seven years prior. 
The injury and resultant wound is life- 
threatening and yet she has no housing. 

Some of the guys whose dwellings 
were nearby hung out and talked with us. 
Mr. Lee’s excited smile parted clouds 
when he thought there was french toast on 
his plate. However, the similarly colored 
pumpkin bread tasted just as good, he 
said, when he came back for more. 

As people came and went, Michael 
James played a medley of Christmas 
songs on his sax for everyone’s listening 
pleasure. He said about five people told 
him that they’d played in school bands, 
like Jamie who graduated from Hayward 
High in 1982. James lives walking dis- 
tance from the encampment, while other 
Auset Movement members traveled from 
as far away as San Francisco, like Kwalin, 
to share a bit of cheer. 

We served about 55 people, with 25 
plates left over, which we gave to New 
Life Ministries members who arrived as 
we were packing up. They had socks to 
give away and took the extra meals to 
give away elsewhere at Lafayette Park 
and San Pablo Avenue near West Grand. 


I wished I’d kept several meals to pass - 


out along Fifth Street, especially Castro, 
where Kheven, Kwalin, Delene and I met 


some men in October, but hadn’t been — 


back. I was surprised that there were not a 
lot of people serving the homeless com- 
munity in tents (especially along Fifth 
Street this morning) like there were on 


Thanksgiving Day. There were so many” 


people on the streets Thanksgiving day, 
we were tackling each other vying to 
score meal touchdowns first (smile). 

We sang “Happy Birthday” to Andrew 
whose birthday was December 23, He is 
officially grown now. I didn’t get his 
story, maybe next time. Down the way, 
about mid-block, I met Messiah and 
Discovery — cool names. There was a 
garbage bin further up the block. This was 
new. I hadn’t seen this in October. 
Messiah said the City of Oakland would 
pick up the full bin as often as needed 
when he called. 

Lee asked last month what it would 
take to have a portapotty along Wood 
Street so that people would have some- 


pieiaeatarnonsencantat see 


where to relieve themselves. I priced them 
from $642 for the larger industrial ones to 
disposable units for women and men at 
$4.99 (Travel John), $9.99 (Go Girl), 
$11.00 (Carex Female), $5.99 (Inflatable), 
$4.99 (Texsport Folding Toilet on sale). 
For January, we plan to supply everyone 
with a toilet. 

Handwashing stations need to be ser- 
viced, however. Perhaps we can petition 


the City of Oakland to put one on Wood 


Street, along with a toilet. They run about 
$432.00 (sale price). If anyone would like 
to help with a donation, call or text (510) 
255-5579. Sanitation is really hard to 


‘maintain when there is no running water. 


Auset is the Kemetic goddess of love. 
Her husband, King Ausar, beloved leader, 
was dismembered by his jealous brother 
Set, who wanted to rule the Nile Valley. 
Distraught, Auset nonetheless searched 
for the scattered pieces and found them aH 
except one (the phallus). 

One night Auset brought Ausar back to 
life where she conceived Heru. Heru later 
grew up and defeated his Uncle Set with 
love. We know through this story that 
love is the most powerful weapon and that 
The Auset Movement will win. 

The Ausar/Auset story is the story of 
not just the Immaculate Conception, but 
also the story of African people dispersed 
throughout the world through enslavement 
and other economically and politically 
driven, forced migration policies. We call 
the Maafa by other names: transatlantic 
slave trade, colonialism, gentrification and 
imprisonment (New Jim Crow), but it 
amounts to the same thing: cultural and 
racial genocide. 


Activists of the Auset Movement served Christmas dinner to people living in encampments and on the streets 
of Oakland. From left to right, Jovelyn, Michael, Tobaji, Wanda R., Tracy, Wanda S. and Ray. 


ichael James plays a medley of holiday songs for guests at the meal served on Christmas day. 


Kwalin Kimaathi 
photo 


Kwalin Kimaathi photo 


Wanda R. and Tobaji served pumpkin spice bread and beans and rice 
as part of a multi-course breakfast they provided on Christmas. 


Kwalin Kimaathi 
photo 
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The New Face 
of Street Spirit 


he January issue of Street Spirit 

marks not only a new year but 

also a new publisher for the first 
time in our 22 years as a publication. 
Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) is the new 
partner of Street Spirit and to mark this 
new era, YSA artists have given a new 
face to Street Spirit by redesigning our 
front-page masthead. 

A close look at the colorful art 
behind the lettering of “Street Spirit” in 
our masthead reveals a detail of the 
beautiful mural on this page designed 
by the artists of Youth Spirit Artworks. 

The new mural is titled “The 
Displacement of Beauty & The 
Migration of Gentrification.” 

On Saturday, January 21, from 1 
p.m. to 4 p.m., come to the unveiling of 
our new mural at Gina Beauty, Adeline 
St. & Alcatraz Ave., S. Berkeley. 

Join YSA's Senior Artist Angel Jesus 
Perez & Junior Artists: Deven Amarah, 
Ryan McAllister, Will Vaughn, Maxx 
Bernard & Gregory Belvin. 

Enjoy music performed by the band 
| Almas Fronterizas, MC Malina King, 
awesome food and drinks, art for sale, 
and children's art making. 

For information text: 510-282-0396. 


“The Displacement of Beauty & The Migration of Gentrification.” A new mural designed by the artists of Youth Spirit Artworks. 
Come to the mural’s blessing on Saturday, January 21, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., at Gina Beauty, Adeline St. & Alcatraz Ave., Berkeley. 


YSA’s New. Campaign to Save Our Street Spirit 


by Sally Hindman 


fter 22 years as a publication of the American Friends Service 


Committee, Youth Spirit Artworks is overjoyed and honored 
that beginning, on Jan 1, 2017 the Street Spirit newspaper will 
become a project of our organization, with hands-on involve- 


ment of Youth Spirit young leaders. 
In our new collaboration, YSA Leaders will create feature articles, poet- 
ry and art for Street Spirit, publicize their art, activate readers to partici- 


- pate in our community organizing campaigns, publicize our youth-led 


activities and events, participate on the Street Spirit Advisory Board, and 
sell the newspaper as part of their Art Sales Enterprise. (Youth also sell 
their art via Etsy, their street enterprise and at YSA’s on-site gallery.) 

Over the next three years, our plan is to build a base of long-term 
donors, including individuals, families and businesses that will sustain 


the newspaper so we can continue the amazing mission of Street Spirit to 
report “Homeless Blues & Justice News” in the SF Bay Area. 

Street Spirit has a distribution of 20,000 papers per month and sustains 
100 street vendors with an income, enabling them to maintain stability 
in their lives. 

If you love and appreciate Street Spirit, we hope you will give to our crit- 
ically important new “Save Our Street Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in 
which all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or Network for Good at 
www. youthspiritartworks.org will be matched dollar-for-dollar by a major 
donor in 2017. Checks can also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks—Street 
Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz Ave, Berkeley, CA. 94703. 


Contact Sally Hindman, executive director of Youth Spirit Artworks 
at 1740 Alcatraz Avenue, Berkeley, CA. 94703 
Phone: 510-282-0396. Web: www.youthspiritartworks.org 


BEHOLD THE BIRDS OF THE AIR 


‘An Object of Scorn with Hidden Beauty’ 
A PIGEON 


A pigeon a pigeon a pigeon, 


by Onynex Johnson 


elcome back to my latest installment of 

Error Code Black Mynds. I don’t know 

what it is, but it seems like around this 

time of year, everybody gets really tired 
and starts moving a lot slower. I’m not sure if it’s the 
weather or what, but I’ve been feeling kinda blue and 
secluded lately with low tolerance for the bull. 

Today when it was raining, I was standing at the bus 
stop and I saw somebody try to kick a flock of 10 or 
maybe 15 pigeons. I thought to myself, “Why is it that 
people treat them so poorly? They’re living organisms 
too, but people give them no respect.” 

So then, of course, the birds hopped up and flew 
away. But they didn’t just go to some lamppost — they 
flew around in circles over and over and over again. 

So I did a little research, and I found out that they’re 
not just flying around for the hell of it. They’re flying 


something that no one wants to vision, 
the bottom, the muck, the Leftovers 
took what was left over and made it soul food 
Food for the soul or for thought. 
A pigeon a pigeon a pigeon 
no matter race ethnicity or religion 
you are always a pigeon 
in the eyes of a dove 
a pigeon had to fall for us all 
to have our buildings stand tall 
a pigeon a pigeon a pigeon an object of scorn 


around testing the air patterns and gathering smells from with hidden Beauty 
the air so that they can navigate their way to wherever a pigeon a pigeon a pigeon a slave ina system. 
they want to go. a 

These birds are smart, extremely smart; so smart that Society. 


they can fly around in circles just a couple of times and 
find their way home. 

Then immediately, I drew this comparison that most 
people will get mad at me for making, but when you hear 
my reasoning, you may understand. I realized that 
pigeons are the black people of the bird society. The only 
way I can truly explain what I’m talking about is through 
a poem, so here it is: 


What I have realized is that people underestimate the 
pigeon, but I never did. I have respect for pigeons 
because they are community-oriented — very much so. 

They come together and share the scraps of bread and 
any other foods they can find. They also have an 
extremely high tolerance for things that they shouldn’t 
eat. These birds are fascinating because they improvise. 
They are survivors. 


Onynex Johnson, age 17, lives in Berkeley and writes. 
and creates art with Youth Spirit Artworks. 


